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CLERMONT HERBERT; 
OR PRESENTIMENT. 


Continued. 


Tue theatre, however, did not afford Isabella the amuse- 
ment she had anticipated; for her understanding and strong 
sensibility made her enter so much into the spirit of this tru- 
ly pathetic tragedy, that every idea of pleasure forsook her, 
and she wept the sorrows of Lady Randolph as if they were 
her own; while in the noble intrepid soul of young Doug- 
las she fancied she beheld Clermont Herbert, and when the 
steel of Glenarvon pierced his bosom she uttered a piercing 
shriek and fell lifeless to the ground, to the mortification 
of the ladies who were in the box. It was a long time ere she 
recovered. When she found herself able, she requested to 
be taken home. This, the captain said, was the properest 
thing she could do, as the eyes of the whole house would be 
on her; and he had observed some of the ladies, who were 
blessed with nore pride than sensibility, sneering, and 
thanking their stars that they were not subject to such 
qualms. And how, my dear, said Mrs, Franks, did you like 
the performance? Indeed, Madam, said Isabella, I was toe 
intent on the play, and too deeply interested in the sorrews 
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of Lady Randolph, to form an opinion; nor can I see any 
amusement in the distresses of our fellow creatures. Me- 
thinks, there are real sufferings enough in the world, without 
secking for arepresentation of them as a source of amuse- 
ment; and if there is no other, I shall soon wish myself at 


home. Nay, now, Isabella, said Mrs. B , you are ungenerous - 


and illiberal to suppose that in so extensive and elegant a ci- 
ty as Philadelphia, there are no other amusements than the 
theatre. Besides, my love, there are a number of comedies, 
which abound in sense, humour and sentiment; those are. 
probably more to your taste than tragedy: therefore do not 
condemn our capital, till you have passed a few months in it. 
The entrance of the company put an end to the conversation; 
though the wonder of some of the ladies at her fainting, dis- 
gusted her so much that she declined supper, and retired to 
her chamber, to reflect on Clermont— Where could he be? 
what was his situation? or, why has he not written? Perhaps 
at this moment, he thinks of his too fond sister. Oh, Cler- 
mont! why are not our hearts as much in unison, as our minds 
are similar! But no—friendship only warms thine; while 
mine glows with a passion, pure as angels might feel. 
Again her thoughts reverted to the scenes of the evening: 
the air, the voice, the manner of Mr. C. who had played" 
Young Norval, were exactly those of Clermont. Such he 
is, such have I seen him; calm amid storms, and resigned 
even in death: and should his mother resemble her son, she 
must be a second Lady Randolph. Oh, why am I never to 
see her, or his sister! Methinks, for his sake, I should re- 
verence the one, and love the other. Then her thoughts re- 
curring to Thompson, who though amiable was not in her 
eyes Clermont;—yet here, said she, I am ungrateful— he 
too has a mother and sisters; them I surely ought to be ac- 
quainted with. Well, to morrow I willrequest Mrs. B. to 
introduce me to them. The next dawn saw Isabella up, 
aid dressed for a walk. But where, Miss, said the servant, 
will you go? You will certainly be lost, or insulted. Why, 
said the astonished Isabella, who will insult me? I can’t tell, 
Miss; but I knows none of our young ladies ever goes out 
without a beau. And, suppose they have none? replied she, 
laughing. ‘Then, they stays at home. Well, they may do as 
they please, but [ have no idea of losing an innocent amuse. 
ment, where I can enjoy real pleasure unmixed with pain, 
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merely through a weak fear of—we know not what; for, 
whom should we fear, in our native country, when even 
strangers can act as brothers to us?’ So saying, she tripped 
away, her wholje soul filled with the idea of Ciermont. She 
bent her steps straight forward, and soon emerged from 
‘the thickest of the houses to the fields. Here she found al- 
most an unbounded range for her eyes, and she gave the 
reins to her imagination, which being tinctured with that 
passion which absorbs every faculty, and reigns triumphant 
injthe bosom that receives it.—Oh! said she, gazing delight- 
ed at a neat frame house enclosed with a white paled fence, 
with a flower garden in front, and a well cultivated kitchen 
one behind it—Oh! said she, sighing, were but Clermont’s 
heart mine, how cheerfully would 1 prefer that neat cot- 
tage with even a competence procured by labour, to all 
the opulence and state wealth can command! But I am 
doomed to wretchedness, while rolling in that, which half 
the world sacrifice their happiness in seeking for! If such is 
the inefhicacy of wealth, what poor, shortsighted mortals are 
men, to barter the feelings of nature for it, when they can 
be happy with competence! At this moment a neat female 
appeared at the door. Her appearance, and a look ihat spoke 
kindness, while her eyes were humid with tears, encouraged 
Isabella to ask permission to rest herself. This was polite- 
ly granted; and she walked into a neat parlour perfectly 
clean, and genteely furnished. Here a smiling prattler of 
three years old advanced, and presented her a faded ariifi- 
cial rose, bidding her put it in her bonnet. And what is 
your name, pretty one? said she, kissing the child. Isabella 
Thompson, it lisped; but brother’s name is Henry, and :na- 
ma says, when I grow a boy I shall be Henry too, And why 
do you want to change your name? said Isabella. because 
papa is Henry, lisped the child. But papa is a gentleman; 
you surely would not wish to be a man? said Isabella. O 
but I would though, said she seriously. Why? inquired 
Isabella. Because then I could get moneyf6r mamina, when 
she wants it; and then papa woidn’t scold Her and make her 
cry. At this her mother hung her head, and Isabella sat si- 
lently contemplating the person whom a few short minutes 
before she envied. Great God! said she n.entally, can a man, 
the father of two such beautiful chiidrer, descend so tar be- 
low the dignity of hischaracter, as to insuit and abuse their 
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mother when she requires money from him, probably to 
purchase necessaries for them? Then riches are not the 
bawbies my fancy had represented them. But perhaps he is 
embarrassed; and his temper, soured by mortification, is 
irritable: probably, were that cause removed, they would 
be happy. Thanks to a generous father! I have the means, 
and will use it. Then, turning to Virs. Thompson, she said, 
pardon me, madam, if I am impertinent; but the words of 
this interesting prattler, and the evident traces of sorrow on 
your countenance, induce me to fear you are not so happy 
as appearances would make us believe. At this Mrs. 
‘Fhompson burst into a flood of tears. This so shocked Isa- 
bella, that hers flowed freelv; while she continued—Come, 
permit me to inquire into the cause of your distress, and 
be assured if it is in my power, I will relieve it. Alas! ma- 
dam, said. she, my story is a very common one: I, like 
other girls, married for love, a young man who was rich in 
every thing but fortune’s gifts. This, therefore, was no im- 
pediment to our marriage; as I had a considerable sum of 
money in the bank, left me by an uncle. My parents, though 
they would not approve, yet they did not oppose our mar- 
riage; and we began the world under the happiest auspi- 
ces. My Henry was every thing I could wish. He purchas- 
ed this piece of ground; built and furnished this house, to 
please my fancy. His place, asa clerk in a merchant’s 
*compting-house, yielded us more than was requisite for our 
wants. In short, we were happy, till within these last two 
years; and | have to blame myself for the reverse. There 
Was an acquaintance, to whom I was never extremely par- 
tial, but whose situation in life commanded respect. Her 
husband was a captain of a vessel, and apparently a good 
kins} of aman. She was a rough, masculine woman, but 
her heart seemed good; and as, on our first introduction, 
she sought my acquaintance, we imperceptibly became in- 
timate; she would come and pass whole days with me. 
This, from my fetired way of living, was to me very agreea- 
ble. It was on one of those visits, she took occasion to 
vender at our living so far from Mr. Thompson’s busi- 
ness; adding, it must be very fatiguing to him to walk so 
iur to lus dinner. ‘This was an idea that had never occur- 
ved to me before. He slightly. replied, it was rather so; but 
he should not muad that, as the situation was in other res- 
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pects eligible, and so very agreeable to me. You are an ex- 
cellent husband, Thompson, said she, 1 wish Harton was 
like you. Thompson biushed; and the conversation ended. 
The next day, she proposed his di::ing at her house, eve- 
ry warm day in summer; or in winter when the snow was 
deep, or the roads bad, as they are in the middle of the day. 
To this he objected; but I insisted so strongly, that at 
length he agreed. Though at first he did not absent him- 
seli above once or twice a week; yet insensibly he quit 
dining at home at ali: and sometimes I wouid wot see him 
till nine or ten o’clock at night; when Mrs. Harton would 
accompany him home, and sing to his flute, while I was 
busy getting supper. Thus passed over one year. He be- 
came so coldly insensible, that for a whole week at a time, 
I would not see him. His books, his music, and even his 
clothes were gradually removed to Mrs. Harton’s, who now 
scarcely dcigned to honour me with a visit; unless of a fine 
moonlight night, when she would make her appearauce, 
hanging on his arm. But, how shail I tell you of the horror 
that took possession of my soul, when about two mouths 
ago an officious neighbour of hers came into a house where 
I was visiiing and even told, as a thing that was publicly 
known, that captain Harton had obtained a bill of divorce 
from his wife, on account of her connexion with Thompson; 
and that Mr. R. had discharged him from his place in the 
*compting-house! Oh! Miss, words are inadequate to ex- 
press the agonies that rent my soul, Every thing was now 
accounted for; his harshness, and the parsimony that he had 
lately shown to me; for! have been trequently, tor whole 
weeks, without other support than bread and milk. And 
even these, had not the baker supplied me with bread on 
credit, and the cow been my owi, I shouid have wanted; 
while Mrs. Harton is placed in a genteel house in Race 
street: though how she lived, | knew not till this morn. 
ing; when a neighbour brought me a paper, whercin I see 
this place is advertised tor sale, to pay his debts. And, to 
add to my afflicuon, my father, who was offended at my 
uncle’s leaving his money to me instead ot him, has always 
said, that, shoald I come to poverty, 1 might work for my 
living; asI should not enter his doors to live, nor hav. one 
cent athis death, This Henry knows; and thereiore Coes 
not chuse to keep any measures with me. Indeed his cone 
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duct has been, for these six weeks past, so brutal, that I 
shudder when I see him approach; nor does he trouble me 
often. But when, said Isabella, is the house to be soid? In 
four weeks, said she. But I am sorry, my dear girl, that I 
toid you my mouraful story; for I see it has hurt you. And 
I, said I.sabelia,am happy you did; for I love sorrow, as I 
am her {vorite child, though not in the same way you are. 
T.creiore, my dear Mrs. Thompson, *don’t suffer griefs 
to <icpress you; but look to Heaven, who never yet forsook 
the mnocent heart in the hour of affliction. But I must bid 
you good day; though I will often call and see you. Then, 
kissiig her little namesake, and slipping a dollar into her 


hand, she took leave of them. 
(To be continued.) 


Do ee 


TRAITS OF CHARACTER. 


Continued. 


A younc lady now glided past in the dance, who was 
the ack. owiedged belle of the room. Bright hazel eyes, a 
complexion in which the lily and rose were blended, dark hair 
tastciully arranged, and a form thai a statuary might wish 
to model from, clothed ina robe whose elegance was uni- 
versally admired, constituted the attractions of Miss Ma- 
ria D . ** This lady,” said my friend “ is a lovely au- 
tomaton; she is always just as you see her now. Her regu- 
larly beautiful features are never ruffled by an emotion either 
of joy or sorrow; the same placid smile plays constantly on 
her rosy lip, but that smile beams with equal sweetness on 
all. Her bosom is the throne of apathy; her life glids on in 
calm indificrence; content to be called handsome, her am- 
bition aims no higher; her most important occupations are 
the adjustment of a robe, or the choice of a ribband. Her 
virtues are all negative; she can scarcely be commended 
for commiting no errors, for she has no feelings to lead 
her into them. 





(To be contiuued.) 





Modesty is silent when it would not be improper to 
speak; the humble without being called upon, never recol- 


lects to say any thing of himself, 
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THE WORLD. 


Ture isa futility in execrations of the world, which 
make: me wonder at them when proceeding from a man 
reputed just or sensible. Whai has he to complain of asa 
rational being? The globe itself as formed by the Almighty 
hand, can be no object of his censure; and with regard to 
the beings which inhabit it it is presumed they are more 
entiticd to his respect, affection or pity, than his curse. 
When | hear a man condemn the world in general terms, 
I am very apt to think that he has more reason to condemn 
himseif: for the greatest modern cynic cannot deny that 
there are good men in it; and a real philosopher would claim 
one half of it as such. We are too apt to judge of the world 
from what we see and feel in it; each man forms for himself 
a certain circle, around which he draws his compass and 
speaks of the little sphere he has described as of the world 
itscii—But the giobules of nature, from those of quicksil- 
ver to the lightest gas, differ not more in their respective 
qualities thai: do these self-created spheres in their relative 
essentials. The one can judge as little of the other, as the 
moon can of this earth, or Mercury of the Georgium Sidus 
—they may be all links in the general chain, but the one 
knows not what the other does. From the lowest to the 
highest situation, man is ranked in a sphere peculiar to him- 
self and his associates; but he will speak of the whole world 
accordingly to the principles imbibed in that sphere, these 
principles partake of the nature of the men associated in 
that sphere; and thus as the majority are good or bad, or as 
there is more or less injury committed the one toward the 
other, will they judge of other spheres and of the world 
in geveral. 

A man raising himself from alow sphere to one of a 
higher nature wiil necessarily have his idcas enlarged, and 
look upon the world with a more gentle eye than formerly, 
he wiil consider himself a nobler being than heretofore— 
whereas, a man descending from the highest sphere from 
force or incapability of moving in it, imputes not the fall 
to his own fault but to the envy or hatred of others; and as 
it takes many to make a great man fall, of course his ani- 
moOsity is directed towards many, and this many now be- 
comes Ais worid, agaist which he rails without discrimina- 
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tion, and with an impet uosity increasing in a ratio propor- 
tioned to the opposition of those who may be apt to aittri- 
bute his fault rather to his own fashions than the wretched- 
ness of mankind in general. GNOMON. 


(To be continued.) 


aD © een 


AN OCCURRENCE. 


"Twas on an evening last summer, when returning from 
a journey, my horses being fatigued so much as scarcely 
to be able to drag along the chaise, I ordered the driver to 
refresh them at a neighbouring inn, whilst I took a stroll 
on the delightful banks of the Schuylkill. ”T'was a beauti- 
ful moonlight evening, such as tended to raise the thoughts 
** from Nature up to Nature’s God.” I continued my re- 
flections until I tound myself in the rear of a farm house; 
where a family, consjsting of the father, mother, son and 
daughter, were enjoying a frugal repast beneath the friend- 
ly covering of a shed. The father bade me welcome with 
his tongue, although his tone of voice and looks gave 
the lie to his words. The mother reechoed her “ lord 
and master”-—The daughter courteised, while the blush of 
modesty faintly tinged her cheek—The son appeared whol- 
ly engrossed by a dish of mush and milk which stood be- 
fore him; he appeared to be one of those creatures who 
care for nothing but eating and drinking, who would not 
go a rod out of their way to punish an offender, or save the 
innocent from punishment. 

‘* Likely, young man,” said the farmer; “ you bees one 
of those gentlefolk what lives over the hill yonder—but 
that can’t be neither, as you are here to night and it be’ant 
cloudy.” The singularity of this speech aroused my atten- 
tion, and my curiosity was awakened to know who those 
beings were who would not come out unless the heavens 
were in mourning. I informed the farmer of the circum- 
stance of my horses being so jaded that they could proceed 
no further, and being tempted by the beauty of the even- 
ing to walk, chance alone had directed me to his house, 
where I wished to rest a few moments, and should esteem 
myself greatly obliged to him to inform me who these 


strange beings were that inhabited the neighbourhood, 
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The old man’s sternness relaxed when he found I was a 
stranger, and even the dame offered me a bowl of milk; 
when the old man continued: 

‘‘ These here folks lives in a barn of a looking place 
which they calls Bachelors’ Hall. Soon after they cumed to 
this here part of the country, as I was walking one day irom 
the mill I had to pass by where they live; well, just as I 
got fornent the place I seed a piece of paper lying on the 
ground which I fetched home, and finds out what they be, 
—here, dame, fetch that paper out of the first draw in 
the bureaau—This curious manuscript which the farmer 
gave me is called 


RULES FOR THE REGULATION 


OF 
BACHELORS’ HALL. 


Among other strange articles I find the following: 
*“‘ Whereas, holding as we do, every thing female in abhor- 
rence, it is expressly forbidden that any member shall be 
seen out of a moonlight evening, inasmuch as Cynthia is 
universally acknowledged to belong to the fickle sex; and 
we hold it a crime as great to wanton in her beams as to de- 
light in the radiance of a female eye.”’ 

As soon as I have more leisure, I shall copy the residue 
of the regulations for your perusal; in the mean time, how- 
ever, you may rest assured the above isa faithful transcript 
from the original. 

TITUS VOLNEY. 


(To be continued. ) 


8 + ee 


Tue editress of the Regale would oblige an admirer of 
hers and a reader of the Intellectual Regaic, by inserting the 
following dialogue, which was overheard, between two 
young ladies on the 5th of February. 

A READER. 


A. Pray, have you ever been at Quaker meeting in Arch 
street before to day? 

B. Yes: I sometimes go; but, really, I suffer so much 
inconvenience by those young fops and beaux that infest 
the gates, and form a complete battery that Iam resolved _ 
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to give them a little advice; but bemg a very modest girl 
I wish to coisult you on the most effectual mode of giviug 
the jads a hint; and that particularly after a snow siorm, 
when the streets and pavements are almost impassable, they 
should give way to the ladies 


A. My dear girl, I sympathise with you; I, too, have of- 
ten been put to the biush. It is intolerable. How shail we 
inform them of their impoliteness? 


B. Mrs Carr’s Regale 1s read with avidity; and I pre- 
sume those young geatlemen, having some discernment, 
will not let one number pass unnoticed; therefore, if she has 
no objection to convey in ita useful hint, it would coufer a 
favour on her sex. 

A. Tam not personally acquainted with the editress, but 
feel a hope she would be willing to render us essential ser- 
vice by publishing how often they put us to the blush. The 
young men zre agreeable enough in their places; but I do 
not consider that forming a file, a square in length, is 
their place. I wish we could know what they intend by in- 
truding so much on our rights, as I think we have the best 
title (out of politeness) to the pavement. 

B. How shall we inform them? will you write the sub- 
stance of what we have said and send it to Mrs. Carr? 

A. I! oh no, my dear girl, [am not competent to the un- 
dertaking. 

B. Well, then, the butterflies will never know how un. 
amiable they appear ranged, in a file to stare at every girl 
that presents herself, handsome or ugly, no matter which, 
it is all the same to them. 


Thinks I (as I walked behind them) I often suffer with 
you from the same inipertinence: | wili petition Mrs, Carr 
to publish your dialogue: therefore I have taken liber- 
ty of requesting asa iavour you would give this to the pub- 
lic. You areat liberty io suppress any of thisyou may think 


proper to be be leit out; but the subject of the fops is 
scrictly true. AVONIA. 


Mrs. C. presents this modest effusion with pleasure; 
and hopes that its mildness will produce the desired effect, 
Her Vea Tray is always at the service of offended deli- 
cacy. 
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THE WIZARD OF THE ROCKS: 


A BALLAD, 
' PART IL. 


WINTER no more, in storms from north, 
On cheerless nature prey’d; 

But genial spring came smiling forth, 
In all] ber charms array’d: 


Yet once the morn the sun’s pure light 
In dreary robes did veil; 

But Sol broke forth, at coming night, 
And bade the evening hail— 


When, seated on the Schuylkill’s brink, 
The aged wizard eyed 

The swallow, as she stoop’d to drink 
A dew-drop from the tide. 


Press’d to his side sweet Rosa stood, 
And, through his locks of gray, 

Would gaze upon the silver flood, 
Or on the closing day. 


Thus have I seen the fragrant rose, 
So noutrish’d—with such care; 

Through winter’s hoary locks, disclose 
Its beauties fresh and fair. 


“ Dear Rosa, view that orb of light,” 
The wizard there would cry, 

“ That cheers the calm approach of night, 
And gilds the western sky. 


% So, though the morn of life is pass’d 
In gloom, and tempests lower; 

The sun of peace shall break at last, 
To gild its evening hour. 


“ F’en thus, with me, life’s opening morn 
With clouds was overcast; 

But Heaven sent Rosa to adorn 
And cheer my skies at last. 


“ My soul awakes to every joy 
Parental fondness knows; 

And placid peace, without alloy, 
Does all her charms disclose. 
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“ Still oft the griefs of former times 
Disturb this peaceful home; 

For sorrow met me in these climes, 
As sorrow bade me roam. 


“On such an eve my anxious eyes 
First saw this favour’d realm; 

But storms enwrapt the smiling skies, 

} My hopes to overwhelm. 


hk “In Britain, I this wealth could boast 
An unoffending life; 
And what my fondest cares engross’d, 
One lovely babe and wife. 


: * Then fancy’s cheating dreams portray’d 

Hi A happier fortune here; 

| And wealth and calm content display’d, 
For those I held most dear. 


‘* “& My little patrimony sold, 
" Produced the welcome ore; 

| With watchful care, I held the gold, 
| And sought this plenteous shore. 


% But ©! the wonders of the deep 
id His nighty power inform, 
ie : Who bids the storming billows sleep, 
im The sleeping billows storm! 


+? “ The dangers pastor hoped to be, 

At Virginia’s shores appear’d; 

More gently roil’d the sinking sea, 
And every bosom cheer’d. 


“ No more the stream did day reflect, 
: \ Night’s silver diadem 

J Rose ‘o meridian lustre, deck’d 

1 | With many a starry gem. 


“‘ Hope saw, with fond expectant eyes, 





‘ The coming morn as bright; 
But few, ah! few beheld arise 
: That fatal morning’s light. 
” “ The mid watch past, the anxious crew 
: Foresaw a dreadful hour; 
Dark clouds, portentous rising, flew, 


{4 To make the welkin lower! VALERIAN. 
To be continued. 
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CHARITY. 


Wuew fame is gone and money spent, 
Too late ’s the hour to repent,— 

So far as gains from man the praise 

Of striving to amend our days» 


But there ’s an adamantine throne, 
Encircled by a sapphire zone, 

Whose mild rays kiss the tearful eye, 
With beams of heavenly charity. 


Man’s doctrine is, that they who drink, 
Or sip of guilt, must ever sink: 
Religion bids the sinner rise, 

And claim forgiveness from the skies. 


Man says—* your bounty I have shared 
So long as aught was to be spared; 

But now you ’ve nothing more to give 
I leave you, as you can, to live.” 


Heaven’s angels whisper to his ear, 
Our God is just, but not severe; 
The arms of the Supreme are still 
Extended to repentantill. 


Then let your soul, with proud disdain, 
Look down on what man gives of pain; 
Repent—prepare you for the call 


Of the paternal God of all. GNOMON. 


— 


MADAM, 

As you encourage young writers, I thought I would send you the 
following lines: they are a first attempt of the kind; and if you should 
think them worth publishing, it will induce me to try again. I should 
like to know how to write good poetry; it is a pretty accomplishment; 
and I don’t see why our American ladies should not be able to writé, 


as well as the British. 


SONG. 


Avrora, fair queen of the morn, 
In purple and gold gaily bright, 
Arising, beams smiles o’er the lawn-— 
All aature revives at the sight. 
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Then comes the bright king of the day, 
And pours cheering light from the east; 

While the clouds soft reflecting his ray, 
Gleam with lustre and beauty increased. 


But, ah! those no joy give to me; 
Alas! I’m forlorn and undone! 

For my Henry is wreck’d en the sea, 
And my prospect of happiness gone! 


In my bosom now rages despair; 
My mind in confusion is tost; 
My heart no more transports can share, 
For my bliss in grief’s ocean is lost. ALMIRA. 


—— 


The following lines were written by the late Joseph Inskeep, who 
fell a victim to philanthropy, in the yellow fever, which he caught while 
endeavouring to mitigate its horrors to sufferers with whom he was 
unacquainted except by their distress. The character here drawn was 
that of Miss S. B., who afterwards became his wife; and has, I believe, 
never appeared in print till published in a late number of the Juvenile 
Port Folio, where the lines are not presented as they were written by 
the author. In the hope that some of his scholars will, with pleasure, 
peruse this youthful effusion of our beloved and respected teacher, it is 
now correctly reprinted. EDITRESs. 


Or manners gentle, and of taste refined, 

With all the graces of a polish’d mind; 

Clear sense and truth still shine in all she speaks, 
And from her lips no idle sentence breaks. 

In all her sex’s nicer arts well taught; 

Divinely fair and chaste in every thought. 

So poised her feelings, so composed her soul, 
That all subject to reason’s calm control. 

One only passion, strong and unconfined, 
Disturbs the balance of her even mind; 

One passion reigns despotic in her breast, 

In every thought, and word, and look confest;— 
But that is love—and love delights to bless 
With generous transports to a fond excess. 


a 


STANZAS ON PEACE. 


Sweetest Pesce at last is come— 
(Frighted erst by war’s dread rattle)— 
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Now no more the rolling drum 
Rouses to the vengeful battle. 


Now the demen of the wars 

Shrinks before her mild eyes beaming; 
Now no more the field of Mars 

Shall with bloody waves be streaming. 


Haste, fair Spring, her emblem, haste! 
Now stern winter’s power is veering; 
And across the dreary waste, 
See, his snows are disapp€aring. 


Peace on angel errand come, 

Cheers the heart of man and heaven; 
Far be hence the rolling drum, 

Milder music now is given. J 


——_ 


ENIGMA. 


H. and P P. conspired gainst C, 

Without the consent of the great letter 6— 

While M. stood amazed, and wonder’d to see. ~ 

The envy and malice of H.andP.P. MARY ANN. 


——+ a + 


A CONTRAST. 


A poor black woman, last week, unasked, kindly threw ten 
large logs of wood into a neighbour’s cellar, whose husband was 
sick and had no wood. This truly benevolent creature, whose 
feelings do honour to human nature, earns a precarious living 
by her daily labour, and had but one quarter of a cord of wood 
herself; while the man’s mother, who had a cord and a half, re- 
fused them even a handful of her store, saying that she had not 
enough for herself. O, nature, how art thou here outraged! Yet 
this woman bears a good character—so easy it is for a sanctified 
exterior to impose on society, while it conceals a corrupt heart. 


——D ¢ Gee — 


MARRIAGES, 


On Thursday evening, the 9th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Janeway, Mr. 
Pollard E. Birckhead, formerly of Baltimore, to Miss Ba Kintzing,- 


daughter of Abraham Kinizing, esq. of this city. 
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A FAMILY FROLIC. 

Married—<A mother, two daughters, and one son, all the same even- 
ing, by the same Rev. Gentleman. 

On the 24th ult. by the Rev. Van Doren, Mr. John Janson, to Mrs. 
Catharine Houselander—Mr. James Crans, to Miss Susan Housclander 
—Mr. James Terwiliger, to Miss Mary Houselander—Mr. Nicholas 
Houselander, to Miss Polly Norris, all of Burlingham. 

Qrange Co. Gaz. 
ANOTHER. 

On Tuesday the 17th inst. by Joseph Heistand, esq. Mr. Jacod Bix- 
ler, to Miss Eiizabeth Bortness. 

On the same day, by the same, Mr. Jacod Eversoll to Miss Barbara 
Bixler. 

Same day, by the same, Mr. Carpenter Maxson, to Miss Catharine 
Bixler. Ohio Eagle. 


DEATHS. 

On the 6th inst. in the sixty-fifth year of his age, John Baker, esq. 
ene of the aldermen of this city. 

On the 10th inst. captain John Towers, jun. in the 27th year of his 
age. 

After a short and severe illness, Mary Trimdle, aged fifty-five years. 

Near Tuckerton, Littlke Egg Harbour, on the 25th ult. Anna Willets, 
aged 90—long a respectable member and preacher of the society of 
Friends. ' 

Very suddenly, on the morning of the 3d inst. in 37th year of his age, 
general Jonathan Rhea, of Trenton. 


6 Oa 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Timothy Twist is too icy to be a votary of Cupid; and if he were te 
reperuse his piece he wouid think, as the editress does, that it were 
best to dissolve the whole in a gentle flame. 

Before an enigma, charade, &c. can be inserted, the editress ought 
to have its solution, or at least a key to it: as soon as S, complies with 
this hint, his charade shall appear. 





LL a —————SSe 
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